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THE  WORLD  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

Official  Washington  Reacts  to  Sputnik  by  Intensifying  the  Arms  Race.  There  Is  a  Better  Way. 
Now  Is  the  Time  to  Press  for  Constructive  Alternatives. 


Since  the  Soviet  Union  sent  up  Sputnik  I  on  October  4  and 
Sputnik  II  on  November  3,  Washington  officials  and  the 
nation’s  press  have  concentrated  great  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  in  analyzing  and  attempting  to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  major  overriding  United  States  reaction  has  been  to 
intensify  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Exploration  of 
peaceful  alternatives  in  settling  international  disputes  has  been 
set  back  months,  if  not  years. 

#  President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  the  nation  on  November  7 
setting  forth  United  States  technical  advances  in  the  art  of 

destruction,  including  guided  missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  atomic 
submarines  and  atomic  depth  bombs.  He  noted:  “One  B-52 
can  carry  as  much  destructive  capacity  as  was  delivered  by 
all  the  bombers  in  all  the  years  of  World  War  II  combined.” 
This  remark  was  all  the  more  significant  when  coupled  with 
another  of  his  statements:  “.  .  .  no  defensive  system  today 
can  possibly  be  airtight  in  preventing  all  break  through  of 
planes  and  weapons.” 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  James  R.  Killian 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  called  for  a  stepped  up  missile  program,  increased  co¬ 
ordination  among  the  military  services,  and  greater  scientific 
coordination  among  United  States  military  allies. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  President  Eisenhower  said:  “What 
the  world  needs  today,  even  more  than  a  giant  leap  into  outer 
space,  is  a  giant  step  toward  peace.” 

#  A  week  later  in  Oklahoma  City  the  President  continued 
to  emphasize  the  United  States  military  response  to  Sputnik 

— disperse  Strategic  Air  Command  bases,  increase  the  warning 
time,  develop  anti-missile  missiles,  increase  pay  for  the  mili¬ 


tary  services,  increase  science  training,  cut  domestic  non¬ 
military  programs. 

#  As  a  part  of  United  States  muscle  flexing,  two  military 
men  made  statements  not  calculated  to  lessen  world  ten¬ 
sions.  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  said  that  United  States  bombers  loaded  with  atomic 
weapons  are  on  runway  alert  at  every  SAC  airbase  and  that 
combat-ready  bombers  are  aloft  “every  minute  of  the  day  and 
night.”  Admiral  Jerauld  Wright  declared  at  a  NATO  gather¬ 
ing,  “All  our  war  plans  are  prepared,  are  approved,  and  are 
ready.” 

#  With  Congress  not  in  session,  a  full  dress  discussion  by  tbe 
Legislative  Branch  has  not  been  possible.  A  full  scale  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  missile  program  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Six  Representatives 
have  asked  President  Eisenhower  to  consider  another  “summit” 
talk  with  Russia.  (McCarthy-Minn.,  Metcalf-Mont.,  Reuss- 
Wis.,  Rhodes-Pa.,  Roosevelt-Calif.,  Thompson-N.  J.| 


PROSPECTS  IN  THE  COMING  MONTHS 

#  Military  spending  will  increase.  How  much  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  A  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  increase  has  been  suggested 

as  possible.  The  Armed  Forces  are  reported  to  be  asking  for  an 
increase  of  $5  billion  or  a  total  of  about  $41  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Stress  will  be 
laid  on  development  of  missiles  and  missile  defenses. 

#  Non-military  programs  may  be  cut.  -This  money  for 
increased  military  spending  can  only  be  obtained  by 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE  IS  THE  ONLY  BATTLEGROUND  FOR  MANKIND 

“However  weary  the  Russians  may  be  of  negotiating  with  us — and  their  action  at  New  York  indicates  that  they  are  indeed 
weary — and  however  weary  we  may  be  of  negotiating  with  them,  neither  side  has  any  alternative  that  mankind  can  accept. 
When  we  have  done  rattling  our  H-bombs  and  they  have  finished  flourishing  their  missiles — the  conference  table  remains 
as  the  only  battleground  that  can  be  countenanced  by  civilized  mankind.  The  forces  now  opposed  to  each  other,  some¬ 
place  and  sometime,  must  sit  down  and  work  out  a  system  of  coexistence,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  diplomatic  contest,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  advantage  seeking.  The  great  powers  can  yet  succeed,  if  they  bring  to  the  conference  chamber  the  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  only  one  kind  of  advantage — the  advantage  to  all  humanity.” 

— Washington  Post  editorial,  November  6.  1957.  See  pages  6  and  7  for  the  rest  of  this  editorial. 
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borrowing  (this  would  entail  raising  the  debt  limit,  a  distinct 
possibility),  by  raising  taxes  (a  proposal  which  has  not  re* 
ceived  much  support),  or  by  cutting  other  programs.  In  his 
November  13  speech  the  President  said  military  spending 
will  be  reviewed.  On  non-military  programs  he  said:  “Some 
programs  are  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  essential.  .  .  . 
While  some  savings  may  still  be  squeezed  out  through  the 
wringer  method,  savings  of  the  kind  we  need  can  come  about 
only  through  cutting  out  or  deferring  entire  categories  of 
activity.”  Foreign  economic  aid  was  excepted  from  this 
category  as  was  military  aid  to  the  42  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  is  linked  in  military  pacts. 

#  An  attempt  will  he  made  to  strengthen  NATO.  In 
an  unusual  move  President  Eisenhower  will  fly  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  NATO  meeting  beginning  December  16.  One 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  the  scientific  and  mili¬ 
tary  planning  of  NATO  countries.  Another  purpose  of  the 
visit  is  to  persuade  the  NATO  powers  to  allow  United  States 
intermediate  range  missiles  on  their  territory.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  at  present  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ICBM  and  will  soon  be  capable  of  dropping 
H-bombs  on  targets  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is 
countering  by  attempting  to  set  up  many  bases  in  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  around  Russia  from  which  jet  planes  and  shorter  range 
missiles  can  be  sent  toward  targets  in  Russia,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  stalemate. 

Walter  Lippman  points  out  in  his  column  for  November  21 
one  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  NATO  is  that  there  is 
no  common  policy  of  the  member  nations  on  many  vital  ques¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  exercises  a  veto  on  Red  China,  France 


^'WHERE  YOUR  TREASURE  IS  .  . 

What  is  the  United  States  spending  on  disarmament? 

$87,638  has  been  spent  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  in  its  first  25  months  of  o{>eration  ending 
August  31, 1957. 

$375,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1958  for  the  work  of  the  Special  Disarmament  Staff 
headed  by  Harold  E.  Stassen.  This  is  a  sharp  reduction 
from  the  $530,000  spent  in  fiscal  1957  and  $450,000 
spent  in  fiscal  1956. 

«  «  « 

How  do  the  profits  of  one  defense  company  compare 
with  United  States  support  of  the  United  Nations? 

Boeing  Airplane  Company,  making  aircraft  largely  for 
military  purpKJses,  reported  on  November  6  that  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1957  were  $24,077,427. 
For  the  regular  work  of  the  United  Nations  the  United 
States  appropriated  $16,361,047  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

•  «  « 

What  is  the  United  States  spending  on  missiles? 

Missile  procurement  during  the  four  years  ending  June 
30, 1958,  will  cost  about  $6,529,000,00p.  Another  billion 
is  being  spent  on  research  and  development  (Assistant 

Budget  Director,  Robert  E.  Merriam,  November  8,  1957). 

•  •  • 

How  much  may  be  spent  on  the  “anti-missile  missile”? 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
on  November  19,  recommended  a  three  year  crash  pro¬ 
gram  costing  $6  billion  to  $7  billion. 


on  North  Africa,  the  British  in  Cyprus,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  in 
Germany.  He  goes  on  to  say : 


“The  over-all  effect  of  these  interlocking  vetoes  is  to  inhibit 
the  non-Communist  world  from  any  initiative,  from  any 
capacity  to  negotiate,  from  adopting  any  policy  except  to 
stand  pat  in  status  quo.  It  is  this  frozen  immobility  on  our 
side  which  provides  the  Soviet  Union  with  one  opportunity 
after  another  to  score  hits  in  the  game  of  power  j>olitics.” 


If  President  Eisenhower  had  decided  to  go  to  the  UN  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  in  support  of  a  far  reaching  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  rather  than  to  NATO  he  would  have  been 
exercising  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

%  The  American  educational  system  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  geared  into  the  arms  race.  President  Eisenhower 
said  November  13:  “We  should,  among  other  things,  have  a 
system  of  nationwide  testing  of  high  school  students;  a  system 
of  incentives  for  high-aptitude  students  to  pursue  scientific  or 
professional  studies,  a  program  to  stimulate  good  quality 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science;  provision  of  more 
laboratory  facilities;  and  measures,  including  fellowships,  to 
increase  the  output  of  qualified  teachers.”  Almost  lost  in  the 
emphasis  on  science  and  training  was  the  President’s  comment 
that  “we  shall  need  not  only  Einsteins,  but  Washingtons  and 
Emersons.” 

It  is  now  being  suggested  that  the  school  construction  bill, 
defeated  last  year  in  the  House,  will  not  be  revived.  Instead, 
a  new  school  bill,  stressing  scientific  training  in  the  nation’s 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  being  drafted  to  replace  it. 

The  response  of  present  leadership  in  the  United  States 
to  this  new  Soviet  challenge  has  shown  little  imagina¬ 
tion,  insight  or  vision.  The  government  has  fallen 
hack  on  reliance  on  the  development  of  newer  and 
more  powerful  weapons  to  bring  peace.  It  is  trying  to 
reactivate  a  shaky  military  alliance.  It  has  shown  an 
apparent  willingness  to  sacrifice  needed  humanitarian, 
non-military  programs  to  pay  for  better  ways  to  kill 
people.  It  has  indicated  a  readiness  to  bring  one  of 
the  strongest  bastions  of  freedom — the  school  system — 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  military,  and 
those  who  seek  only  military  solutions  to  human  prol>- 
lems.  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  Soviet  Communism 
we  in  the  United  States  are  developing  a  system  and 
an  atmosphere  which  is  more  and  more  like  that  against 
which  we  seek  to  defend  ourselves. 
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ACTION  ON  DISARMAMENT  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


#  On  November  14  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  the  West¬ 
ern  arms  position  as  the  basis  for  new  disarmament  talks. 
The  vote  was  56  to  9  with  15  abstentions.  The  Soviet  bloc 
opposed  the  resolution;  a  number  of  Middle  Eastern,  Asian 
and  African  countries  abstained  including  Japan  and  India. 
The  resolution  as  approved  urges  that  in  further  disarmament 
negotiations,  priority  be  given  to  reaching  a  disarmament 
agreement  which,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  will  provide  for: 
1)  immediate  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  with 
effective  controls;  2)  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes;  3)  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 


material  to  peaceful  purposes;  4)  reduction  of  conventional 
armed  forces;  5)  establishment  of  aerial  and  ground  inspec¬ 
tion  systems  and  6)  “joint  study  of  an  inspection  system 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  sending  of  objects  through  outer 
space  will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes.” 

#  On  November  14  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  Belgian 
resolution  calling  on  the  Disarmament  Commission  and 

Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  to  conduct  “an  effective 
and  continuing  publicity  campaign  on  a  world  wide  scale”  on 
the  need  for  a  disarmament  agreement  with  adequate  controls. 
The  vote  was  71  to  9,  the  Soviet  bloc  voting  “no”  and  Syria 
abstaining.  The  resolution  “invites  member  States  to  com¬ 
municate  .  .  .  any  views  they  may  see  fit  to  submit  as  to  the 
scope  and  contents  of  the  proposed  campaign.”  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  groups  interested  in  disarmament  to  urge  the 
State  Department  to  support  a  far  reaching  and  detailed 
educational  program  on  disarmament. 

#  On  November  19  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  expand 
the  Disarmament  Commission  to  25  from  its  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  11.  The  vote  was  60  to  9  with  11  abstentions.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  urged  that  all  UN  members  be  on  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  and  that  all  disarmament  talks  be 
conducted  in  public.  The  Soviet  proposal  was  defeated  46  to 
9  with  24  abstentions  in  the  General  Assembly.  An  Albanian 
amendment  raising  the  membership  to  32  was  rejected  38  to 
18  with  19  abstentions. 

#  On  November  19  the  General  Assembly  voted  down  an 
Indian  proposal  to  halt  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 

without  waiting  for  agreement  on  a  broader  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram.  The  vote  was  34  to  24  with  20  abstentions. 


RUSSIAN  SCIENTISTS  APPEAL  FOR 
WORLD  CONFERENCE 

Dr.  Eugene  Rabinowitch,  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  has  sent  out  a  communication  from  155 
Soviet  scientists,  together  with  a  formal  resolution  by  the 
Presidium  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  The 
statement  and  the  resolution  propose  the  holding  of  a 
“broad  international  conference  of  scientists”  to  discuss 
the  dangers  to  mankind  of  a  thermonuclear  war.  Signed 
by  six  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  outstanding  scientists,  the 
appeal  concludes: 

“We  Soviet  scientists  express  our  full  readiness  for 
common  effort  with  scientists  of  any  other  country,  to 
discuss  any  proposals  directed  toward  the  prevention 
of  atomic  war,  the  creation  of  secure  peace,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  for  all  mankind.” 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton  Urges  Acceptance 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  November  8,  urges  all  conferences  possible  to 
ease  tensions.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  and  operator  of  vast  steel,  iron  ore,  coal 
and  other  interests.  This  summer  he  called  together  a 
meeting  of  scientists  including  the  Russians  at  Pugwash, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  writes  in  part: 

“There  will  be  no  solution,  no  road  to  peace,  as  long  as 
nobody  will  trust  anyone  else,  as  long  as  one  side  is  try¬ 
ing  to  bamboozle  the  other.  .  .  . 
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(My  coanmiaaion  eupirea 


“I  don’t  suppose  you’d  find  any  one  in  the  world  more 
dedicated  to  capitalism  and  democracy  than  I  am.  But  I 
think  the  best  way  to  destroy  these  two  institutions  in 
America  is  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 

“The  longer  we  put  off  finding  a  common  ground  the 
tougher  it’s  going  to  be  to  find.  Russia  has  tremendous 
resources,  and  her  people  have  a  great  willingness  to  work 
and  a  strong  love  of  country. 

“Leave  Russia  alone,  let  her  deal  with  her  economic 
theories  and  practices — time  would  have  a  big  effect  on 
these.  But  to  build  places  all  around  them  from  which 
we  can  launch  bombs  and  missiles  gives  that  nation  a 
solidarity  that  it  would  not  have  if  they  didn’t  feel  the 
Western  World  was  plotting  to  destroy  them. 

“So  I  take  the  declaration  of  these  155  top  scientists 
seriously.  I  think  that  any  man  who  refuses  to  respond 
to  that  approach  is  lacking  in  wisdom,  and  not  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

“I  think  the  more  contact  we  have  between  people  of  the 
two  nations  the  quicker  we’ll  realize  we  are  all  human, 
with  weaknesses,  with  limitations,  and  that  for  better  or 
for  worse  we  had  better  agree  not  to  annihilate  each 
other.  Either  we’ll  live  together  or  we’ll  perish  together. 
I’d  like  to  see  constant  exchanges  between  scientists,  edu¬ 
cators,  artists,  people  of  the  two  countries.” 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PRESENT  POLICY 

The  United  States  should  turn  away  from  a  policy  of  attempting  to  achieve  peace  through  military  strength  and 
toward  a  policy  of  peace  through  negotiation,  disarmament,  friendship,  strengthening  the  UN  and  moving  in  the 
direction  of  world  law.  United  States  policy  should  he  governed  hy  a  humanitarian  concern  for  the  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  all  men  everywhere. 


No  single  person  or  group  has  all  the  answers  to  the  world’s 
staggering  problems.  What  is  needed  most  of  all  is  a  great 
mobilization  of  the  brainpower  and  goodwill  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  to  try  to  find  some  definite  answers. 
In  the  view  of  the  editors  of  this  Newsletter  the  following 
recommendations  lead  in  the  direction  we  ought  to  go. 

AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHOULD— 

1.  Urge  in  every  possible  way  a  resumption  of  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 

United  States  has  three  times  within  the  last  few  days  tried 
to  meet  the  Soviet  objection  to  the  composition  of  the  UN 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  by  proposals  for  its  expansion, 
but  these  proposals  unfortunately  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Russians.  But  a  way  must  be  found  to  reopen  the  disarmament 
negotiations  and  to  seek  to  reach  at  least  an  agreement  in  those 
areas  where  there  is  now  agreement  in  principle,  and  then  go 
further  as  fast  as  possible  toward  general  disarmament. 

If  genuine  progress  is  to  be  made,  won’t  Communist  China 
also  have  to  become  a  party  to  the  disarmament  discussions 
and  be  brought  into  negotiations  on  outstanding  political  ques¬ 
tions?  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  says  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Disarmament  Committee  Study  No.  9:  “.  .  .  it  is  essential 
that  Communist  China  be  brought  into  any  disarmament 
system  at  an  early  stage.  As  long  as  there  are  no  armament 
controls  on  Communist  China,  that  country  will  be  free  to 
strengthen  its  large  military  machine.  Moreover,  until  Com¬ 
munist  China  is  included  in  a  disarmament  system,  it  will 
provide  a  loophole  which  the  Soviet  Union  might  use  to  violate 
obligations  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Part  of  the  problem  is  for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  more  support  to  the  President’s  Disarmament 
Adviser,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  whose  efforts  have  been  under¬ 
cut  by  Admiral  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  by  lack  of  Administration  backing.  Some  of  that  story 
is  told  by  Chalmers  Roberts  in  tbe  issue  of  the  Reporter  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September  5. 

2.  Make  negotiable  proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  recognising  that  we  must  continue  to  live  in 
the  same  world  with  them.  Walter  Lippman  on  October 

15  in  a  copyrighted  article  strongly  criticized  present  United 
States  foreign  policy  as  not  “negotiable.”  His  article  con¬ 
cludes  :  ^ 

“The  common  characteristic  of  the  China,  the  German  and 
the  Middle  Eastern  policy  is  the  crucial  assumption  that  our 
power  and  influence  are  so  great  that  our  adversaries — 
Russia  and  China — will  have  to  surrender.  Since  they  show 
no  signs  of  surrendering,  since  they  show  many  signs  that 
they  are  growing  in  power,  we  do  not  have  negotiable 
policies.” 


China  policy,  he  said,  “is  based  on  the  notion  that  if  we 
ostracize  the  Peking  government,  it  will  eventually  collapse,  be 
overthrown,  or  surrender.  While  we  wait  for  one  of  these 
happy  endings,  we  subsidize  a  Chinese  government  in  Formosa 
which  can  never  be  the  government  of  China,  and  is  manifestly 
deteriorating.” 

German  policy  “is  based  on  the  curious  notion  that  Russia  can 
be  induced  to  surrender,  to  allow  Eastern  Germany  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  Western  Germany,  and  to  let  a  reunified  Ger¬ 
many  be  incorporated  as  the  strongest  European  military  power 
in  NATO.  If  there  is  a  single  responsible  and  informed  man 
who,  when  he  is  off  the  record,  believes  this  fairy  tale,  I  have 
never  met  him.” 

Middle  Eastern  policy  “is  based  on  tbe  extraordinary  notion 
that  Russia,  the  greatest  power  bordering  on  the  Middle  East, 
can  like  Czarist  Russia  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of  Britain 
be  excluded.  Because  of  this  underlying  fallacy,  no  policy  we 
undertake  in  the  Middle  East  can  really  succeed.” 

On  October  24,  Mr.  Lippman  declared  that  the  vicious  circle 
in  Syria  and  the  Middle  East  should  be  broken  by  ending 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  efforts  to  dominate  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  that  area.  He  wrote:  “For  while  the  present 
Syrian  government  is  not  likely  to  believe  it,  the  fact  is  that  a 
truly  independent  and  neutral  Syria,  and  with  it  a  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  and  neutral  Middle  East,  would  be  tbe  best  and  the 
most  that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  could  desire.  For  we 
know  that  there  is  no  decent  future  in  an  everlasting  struggle 
for  control  of  the  weak  Arab  governments.” 

3.  Propose  a  large  scale  Middle  Eastern  economic  and 
social  development  program.  The  UN  could  carry  on  a 

basic  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  area  and  establish  the  priorities. 
The  United  States  should  contribute  generously  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  poverty,  sickness  and  illiteracy  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  tensions  there.  With  a  full  scale  development 
program  in  progress,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  find  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  for  the  problems  facing  the  approximately  900,000 
Arab  refugees.  In  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
Korea,  the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  proposing 
withdrawal  of  Russian  and  American  forces  and  arms  and  the 
creation  of  neutral  or  demilitarized  zones. 

4.  Urge  the  establishment  of  a  small  permanent  UN 
Police  Force,  which  would  be  available  in  the  coming 

months  to  patrol,  inspect  and  act  as  a  buffer  between  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  potential  belligerents.  Such  a  force  could  provide 
a  method  of  stabilizing  areas  of  conflict  or  potential  conflict, 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  process  of  negotiation, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  to  take  place. 

During  the  past  session  the  Senate  approved  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  UN  Police 
Force.  The  House  has  several  resolutions  pending  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  They  ought  to  be  approved  early 
in  the  session  to  encourage  the  State  Department  to  support 
such  a  proposal  at  the  UN.  (The  FCNL  Executive  Council  has 
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approved  a  statement  on  a  UN  Police  Organization  which  is 
available  upon  request.) 

5.  Propose  that  the  JUN  General  Assembly  declare  outer 
space  and  certain  contested  areas  of  international  im¬ 
portance  for  water  or  air  transport  as  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  administration  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Committee  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  in  its  recent 
report  on  “Strengthening  the  United  Nations”  declared: 

“We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  administering  certain  contested  areas  of 
iiiternational  importance  for  water  or  air  transport,  and 
certain  uninhabited  areas  like  Antarctica,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  consent  of  states  having  claim  to  such  territories. 
With  respect  to  the  bed  of  the  high  seas  beyond  the  conti¬ 
nental  shelf  and  to  outer  space,  which  are  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  any  state,  we  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  declare 
the  title  of  the  international  community  and  to  establish 
appropriate  administrative  arrangements.” 

This  proposal  goes  much  farther  than  the  Western  proposals 
submitted  to  tbe  Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  August  29. 
They  proposed  “the  establishment  of  a  technical  committee 
to  study  the  design  of  an  inspection  system  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  assure  that  the  sending  of  objects  through  outer 
space  will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes.” 

ll  ■ 

{  IN  WASHINGTON 

II.  The  President  should  call  off  the  nuclear  tveapon  tests 
scheduled  for  Eniwetok  in  April  1958  and  devote  the 
money  saved  to  some  constructive  purpose  which  will  benefit 
all  mankind.  Such  an  act  of  leadership,  undertaken  as  a  fresh 
sign  of  American  good  faith  and  earnest  desire  for  peace, 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  breaking  tbe  nuclear  stalemate. 
It  could  help  replace  the  present  cycle  of  fear  with  a  new 
climate  in  which  more  creative  steps  toward  peace  could  be 
taken.  It  would  be  an  honest  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  grave  concern  of  other  governments  around  the  world 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  citizens. 

2.  The  President  should  announce  that  the  United  States  will 
make  a  substantial  loan  to  the  Government  of  India. 
Indian  representatives  are  seeking  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loans  to  help  continue  a  democratic  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  India  needs  about  $1.4  billion  in  addi¬ 
tional  capital  to  complete  its  second  five  year  plan  in  1961. 
Help  has  also  been  sought  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
World  Bank  and  commercial  banks,  as  well  as  sources  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

3.  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  expand  the 
whole  technical  assistance  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Appropriations  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  United  States  bilateral  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  increased.  Congress  should  remove  the  severe 
percentage  restrictions  on  United  States  contributions  to  the 
UN  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  United 
States  should  channel  more  than  the  present  10%  of  its  tech- 

inical  assistance  funds  through  the  UN.  The  recent  United 
States  proposal  at  the  UN  for  a  $100  million  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  United  States  should 
agree  to  channel  some  of  its  economic  development  funds 
through  a  UN  organization  like  SUNFED. 


4.  As  an  additional  part  of  a  United  States  effort  to  fulfill 
its  economic  responsibilities  in  the  world  community.  Con¬ 
gress  should  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1958.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  have  urged  a  five-year  extension.  This  long 
term  would  be  beneficial.  It  should  be  coupled  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  prevent  crippling  amendments. 

5.  The  Senate  when  it  reconvenes  on  January  7  should  make 
the  continuation  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  one  of  the  first  items  of  business.  This  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  chaired  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  performed  an  extremely  valuable  service  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  disarmament  problems.  It 
has  held  important  hearings  and  issued  valuable  staff  studies 
and  reports.  The  latest  report  (S.  Kept.  1167)  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  official  thinking  on  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  arms  race.  The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  should  be 
made  a  permanent  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  its  activities 
expanded.  Its  membership — from  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Relations  and  Atomic  Energy — indicates  no 
present  standing  committee  can  adequately  fulfill  its  task. 

6.  The  President  should  increase  the  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  State  Department  now  prohibits  almost  all  Americans  from 
traveling  in  China,  thus  effectively  cutting  Americans  off  from 
the  world’s  most  populous  nation  which  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  world  affairs  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Regarding  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  National 
Security  Council  on  June  29,  1956  approved  a  far  reaching 
17  point  proposal  for  expanding  contacts.  “Reciprocity” 
hampers  this  policy,  however,  since  the  Soviet  Union  in  effect 
determines  United  States  policy. 

Thus  on  November  15,  in  retaliation  for  a  Soviet  move  of 
August  28,  the  State  Department  announced  that  Russian 
travelers  were  prohibited  from  visiting  the  following  cities — 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  Richmond, 
Glendale,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach  and  parts  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  Charlestown  near  Boston.  Counties  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  closed. 
The  following  cities  can  be  entered  only  by  prescribed  routes: 
Princeton,  New  Brunswick  and  Murray  Hill  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania. 

This  narrow  “eye  for  an  eye”  policy  should  be  changed  to 
permit  exchanges  and  travel  whenever  possible,  thus  challeng¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  United  States  policy  rather  than 
the  United  States  succumbing  to  theirs. 

7.  Concentrate  more  on  developing  the  frontiers  of  the 
human  spirit  and  less  on  the  frontiers  of  science. 

Human  relations,  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  should 
receive  more  emphasis  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  peace 
and  freedom.  We  need  a  crash  program  to  discover  the 
causes  of  human  tension  and  aggression  and  to  develop  better 
methods  to  increase  international  understanding  and  trust.  We 
need  to  expand  the  humanitarian  and  non-military  program 
rather  than  cutting  them  back.  We  need  a  renewed  effort  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  by  private  organizations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  to  buHd  a  better  educational  system,  to  clear 
slums  and  blighted  cities,  to  provide  the  conditions  which  will 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  to  heal  the  sick  in  body  and 
mind  and  provide  a  welcome  for  the  refugee  and  the  persecuted. 
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SOME  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

OMAR  H.  BRADLEY 

General  of  the  Army  Bradley  said  at  St.  Alban’s  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  November  5: 

“The  central  problem  of  our  time — as  I  view  it — is  how  to 
employ  human  intelligence  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is 
a  problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  For  we  have  defiled 
our  intellect  by  the  creation  of  such  scientific  instruments  of 
destruction  that  we  are  now  in  desperate  danger  of  destroying 
ourselves.  Our  plight  is  critical  and  with  each  effort  we  have 
made  to  relieve  it  by  further  scientific  advance,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  aggravating  our  peril. 

“As  a  result,  we  are  now  speeding  inexorably  toward  a  day 
when  even  the  ingenuity  of  our  scientists  may  be  unable  to  save 
us  from  the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act  or  a  lone  reck¬ 
less  hand  upon  the  switch  of  an  uninterceptorable  missile.  For 
twelve  years  now  we’ve  sought  to  stave  off  this  ultimate  threat 
of  disaster  by  devising  arms  which  would  be  both  ultimate 
and  disastrous. 

“.  .  .  Is  there  any  way  to  halt  this  trend — or  must  we  push  on 
with  new  devices  until  we  inevitably  come  to  judgment  before 
the  atom.  I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  And  I  believe  it 
because  I  have  acquired  in  my  lifetime  a  decent  respect  for 
human  intelligence. 

“It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommodation  in  a  world 
split  by  rival  ideologies  are  more  difficult  than  those  with 
which  we  have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballistics  mis¬ 
siles.  But  I  believe,  too,  that  if  we  apply  to  these  human  prob¬ 
lems,  the  energy,  creativity,  and  the  perseverance  we  have 
devoted  to  science,  even  problems  of  accommodation  will  yield 
to  reason.  Admittedly,  the  problem  of  peaceful  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  world  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  conquest 
of  space,  infinitely  more  complex  than  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But 
if  we  will  only  come  to  the  realization  that  it  must  be  worked 
out — whatever  it  may  mean  even  to  such  sacred  traditions  as 
absolute  national  sovereignty — I  believe  that  we  can  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  through  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
world  thinker  and  leader  find  a  workable  solution. 

“I  confess  that  this  is  as  much  an  article  of  faith  as  it  is  an 
expression  of  reason.  But  this,  my  friends,  is  what  we  need, 
faith  in  our  ability  to  do  what  must  be  done.  Without  that 
faith  we  shall  never  get  started.  And  until  we  get  started, 
we  shall  never  know  what  can  be  done. 

“If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  but  by  our  colossal  indifference  to  it.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why — if  w#  are  willing  to  trust  in  reason 
as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a  ready-made  ready-to-fire  bomb — 
we  do  not  make  greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imaginative 
use  of  reason  and  human  intelligence^  in  seeking  an  accord 
and  compromise  which  will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to 
control  the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instrument  of  war.  .  .  . 

“If  enough  of  us  believe  strongly  enough  in  the  ability  of 
intelligent  human  beings  to  get  together  on  some  basis  of 
a  just  accord,  we  might  somehow,  somewhere,  in  some  way 
and  under  some  auspices  make  a  start  of  it. 

“Unless  we  soon  get  started,  it  may  be  too  late. 


-  I 

ON  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

“We  can’t  sit  about  waiting  for  some  felicitious  accident  of 
history  that  may  somehow  make  the  world  all  right.  Time 
is  running  against  us,  and  it  is  running  against  us  with  the 
speed  of  a  Sputnik.” 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  A  November  6,  1957  edi¬ 
torial,  reprinted  with  permission : 

“A  question  most  appropriate  to  the  time  has  been  raised 
and  wisely  answered  by  L.  B.  Pearson,  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Canada  and  soon  to  be  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  an 
address  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

“Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  Mr.  Pearson  asked,  in  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  free  world  now  finds 
itself  in  the  w^e  of  Sputnik  I  and  Sputnik  II.  While  we  are 
properly  occupied  in  meeting  the  Soviet  technological  challenge 
and  in  uniting  the  forces  of  the  free  world  to  offset  that 
challenge,  we  need  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  larger  question 
of  our  long-run  policy. 

“In  a  reply  that  increases  his  claim  on  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
he  has  been  awarded,  Mr.  Pearson  said: 

‘The  answer  is  devastingly  clear  .  .  .:  if  we  don’t  go  forward 
toward  genuine  peace  and  cooperation  between  all  peoples; 
forward  to  the  solution  of  basic  international  issues  which 
will  bring  about  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  world,  one  of 
two  things  will  happen. 

*1)  Nuclear  war  with  intercontinental  rocket  missiles  against 
which  no  present  defense  would  save  us  from  total  destruc¬ 
tion;  or 

‘2)  Suspension  between  uneasy  peace  and  global  war  in 
a  state  of  tension  and  fear;  with  the  two  great  agglomera¬ 
tions  of  world  power,  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  glaring  at  each  other  with  fear 
and  hostility  across  a  widening  gulf  of  misunderstanding  and 
resentment.  .  .  .  One  alternative  is  only  worse  than  the  other.’ 

“It  has  been  said  frequently  that  the  Russian  plunge  into  inter¬ 
stellar  space  has  produced  a  situation  entirely  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  hitherto  existed.  Is  this  really  true? 
Mr.  Pearson’s  statement  of  our  dilemma  is  curiously  similar 
to  an  earlier  statement  made  on  April  17,  1953  by  President 
Eisenhower.  The  President  said  then  that  a  way  must  be  found 
out  of  the  crisis  produced  by  eight  years  of  fear  and  force. 
Speaking  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  he 
asked: 

‘What  can  the  world — or  any  nation  in  it — ^hope  for  if  no 
turning  is  found  on  this  dread  road?’ 

“His  answer  was  curiously  like  Mr.  Pearson’s  answer  to  the 
same  question : 

‘The  worst  is  atomic  war.  The  best  would  be  this:  A  life 
of  perpetual  fear  and  tension ;  a  burden  of  arms  draining  the 
wealth  and  the  labor  of  all  peoples;  a  wasting  of  strength 
that  defies  the  American  system  or  the  Soviet  system  or  any 
system  to  achieve  true  abundance  and  happiness  for  the 
peoples  of  this  earth.* 
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“The  President  was  right  then  as  Mr.  Pearson  is  right  now. 

“The  Soviet  Union’s  sudden  announcement  of  its  withdrawal 
from  all  disarmament  negotiations  being  carried  out  under 
present  United  Nations  machinery  suggests  that  the  Russians 
(who  made  some  responses  to  the  President’s  1953  address)  do 
not  believe  this. 

“The  October  16  press  conference  statement  of  Secretary 
Dulles,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty,  if  not  indeed  the 
impossibility,  of  reaching  a  meeting  of  minds  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  raises  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  trying  to  give  effect  to  the  President’s  view. 

“But  the  new  words  of  the  great  Canadian  statesman  and  the 
old  words  of  the  President  still  are  true.  There  is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  some  kind  of  workable  agreement.  After  we 
have  matched  Sputnik  I  and  Sputnik  II  and  after  the  Russians 
have  matched  our  match  to  Sputnik,  and  we  have  again 
matched  them  a  dozen-fold,  the  answer  still  will  be  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  road  that  we  can  take  but  the  road  toward 
agreement. 

“It  is  for  tacticians  to  argue  as  to  the  best  moment  to  seek 
that  agreement.  Maybe  it  is  not  today.  Maybe  it  was  not 
yesterday.  Maybe  it  will  not  be  tomorrow.  But  sooner  or 
later  we  must  sit  down  and  forge  some  sort  of  understanding. 
This  does  not  mean  discussion  and  negotiation  just  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  communications  open — although  that  is  some 
gain.  It  means  discussion  and  negotiation  looking  toward  a 
meeting  of  minds,  even  if  that  is  as  difficult  as  Secretary 
Dulles  says  it  is  and  as  hard  as  the  Russians  seem  to  think 
it  is. 

“The  great  powers  must  accept  the  fact — so  clearly  demon¬ 
strated — that  neither  side  can  now  impose  upon  the  other, 
by  force,  or  the  threat  of  force,  solutions  fundamentally  in¬ 
compatible  with  their  notions  of  what  is  essential  to  national 
survival.  The  hydrogen  bomb  put  an  end  to  a  period  of 
diplomacy  in  which  it  was  possible  for  one  country  to  impose 
upon  another,  by  the  possession  of  force  or  by  constructing 
situations  of  strength,  solutions  not  otherwise  acceptable.  Force, 
by  becoming  total  force,  has  lost  its  power  to  coerce  or 
intimidate  because  of  the  knowledge  that  no  one  dares  to  use 
it.  Hydrogen  war  was  an  unacceptable  alternative  to  agree¬ 
ment,  before  Sputnik  brought  intercontinental  transportation 
by  means  of  ballistic  missiles  closer  to  practical  reality.  It  is 
now  still  more  unacceptable. 

“We  cannot  blackmail,  coerce  or  pressure  the  Soviet  Union 
into  an  agreement  that  advantages  us  alone;  nor  can  they 
blackmail,  coerce  or  pressure  the  Free  World  into  a  crippling 
peace.  Neither  can  amass  force  sufficiently  overwhelming  to 
do  this.  Margins  of  strength  and  force  will  fluctuate  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  Khrushchev  himself  admitted  in  his 
interview  with  James  Reston.  Neither  side,  under  any  fore¬ 
seeable  circumstances  is  likely  to  assemble  that  preponderance 
of  strength  that  would  permit  it  to  dictate  a  peace.  So  we  are 
back  to  where  we  started.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment. 

“It  solves  nothing  for  us  to  say  the  Russians  are  difficult; 
or  for  them  to  say  we  are  difficult.  It  is  not  any  answer  to 
argue  that  we  cannot  do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  agreements  will  be  misunderstood  or  unenforceable,  or 
that  we  do  not  trust  them.  The  bulk  of  the  world’s  business 
is  transacted  between  men  who  do  not  trust  each  other.  In 
commerce,  the  solution  has  been  self-enforcing  commercial 
I  devices  so  that  mutual  trust  no  longer  is  essential  to  trade. 


In  politics,  we  shall  have  to  perfect  similar  devices.  We  do 
not  need  to  take  any  settlement  on  faith. 

“It  is  idle  to  argue  now  over  whether  we  really  did  our 
best  at  London,  not  just  to  negotiate,  but  to  negotiate  an  agree¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  much  point  in  debating  whether,  dif¬ 
ferently  handled,  we  could  have  got  a  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  as  a  start  toward  larger  disarmament.  That  is  in  the 
past.  We  must  face  the  future.  And  in  that  future,  we  must 
reach  an  agreement  without  sacrificing  our  vital  interests  or 
requiring  the  Soviet  Union  to  sacrifice  its  vital  interests.  .  .  . 

“The  great  competition  for  technological  supremacy  may  go 
on  until  the  outposts  of  the  great  powers  garrison  the  moon 
and  the  planets,  until  the  night  skies  are  filled  with  satellites 
and  space  platforms  as  abundant  as  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way, 
until  the  reservoirs  of  nuclear  weapons  threaten  not  only  the 
planet  but  also  the  universe — but  in  the  end,  somewhere,  some¬ 
time,  someplace,  the  rivalry  upon  which  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  the  earth  now  is  being  lavished  will  have  to  be  resolved 
by  some  kind  of  an  agreement.” 

LESTER  B.  PEARSON 

This  former  Canadian  Minister  of  External  Affairs  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  spoke  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3.  While  emphasizing  that  the  West  must  maintain  strong 
military  defenses  and  improve  the  NATO  alliance,  he  said  in 
part:  “I  know  that  there  are  those  who  look  with  suspicion 
on  every  move  which  is  made  that  implies  a  desire  or  even 
a  willingness  to  negotiate;  who  call  it  ‘appeasement’ — one  of 
those  words  debased  by  polemics — or  softness  toward  Com¬ 
munism.  Such  critics  forget  that  if  total  and  unremitting 
hatred  of  Communism  were  the  only  test  of  loyalty  to  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals,  Hitjer  would  be  the  greatest  democrat  of  all  time. 

“.  ..  As  I  see  it,  if  and  when  Russia  has  a  legitimate  interest 
in  some  area  or  some  development,  we  would  be  foolish  to  act 
as  if  that  interest  can  either  be  ignored  or  attacked.  Such  an 
attitude,  of  course,  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  worst 
elements  inside  the  Kremlin.  It  also  weakens  our  position  in 
those  nations  who  have  no  love  for  Communism  but  refuse, 
for  reasons  which  seem  perfectly  good  to  them,  to  take  sides 
in  the  cold  war.  There  are  situations  in  the  world  today 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  permanent  solution  which  will 
bring  about  stability,  without  Russian  participation  in,  or  at 
least  acceptance  of,  that  solution.  We  might  as  well  admit 
that  hard  fact.” 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

Excerpts  from  an  address  at  a  dinner  of  The  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  November  11,  in  New  York  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria: 

“I  deny  that  the  satellite  is  a  portent  of  disaster.  I  think  rather 
of  John  Donne’s  marking  of  the  times  in  history  that  ‘are 
pregnant  with  those  old  twins,  Hope  and  Fear.’  Surely  this 
is  such  a  time,  a  time  not  of  catastrophe  but  of  choice,  not  of 
disaster  but  of  decision,  a  time  when  the  preferment  of  our 
aspirations  over  our  fears  becomes  the  duty  of  citizenship  in 
civilization. . . . 

“Now,  once  again,  science  has  forced  humanity  to  a  crossroad 
from  which  there  is  no  turning  back,  no  escape — and  just  one 
road  that  leads  upward.  The  choice  is  either  extinction — or 
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the  human  brotherhood  that  has  been  the  vision  of  visionaries 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

“I  deny  that  human  fulfillment  cannot  keep  pace  with  material 
advance.  We  know  and  must  insist  rather  that  what  was 
heralded  by  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  what  is  now  proclaimed 
by  the  earth  satellite,  is  nothing  narrower  than  man’s  complete 
genius — not  to  exterminate  himself,  but  to  control  himself. 

“What  that  ‘bleep-bleep’  is  saying  is  that  now  the  world  has 


no  option,  that  it  must  turn  from  narrow  nationalism,  sec¬ 
tarianism,  racialism,  that  the  only  conceivable  relationship 
among  men  is  one  based  on  men’s  full  respect — yes,  their  love, 
if  you  please — for  each  other. 

“There  is  no  cause  for  despair.  There  is  only  now  a  new 
imperative  for  peace — that  we  find  that  ‘great  beat  that  is 
the  heart  of  all  human  circumstances  and  of  all  human 
feeling.’  ” 
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No, 

Month 

Subject 

112 

January 

Expanded  Economic  Aid  and  Reciprocal  Trade 

Act  both  up  before  Congress* 

173 

February 

Space  Exploration  Brings  New  Opportunity  For 
Peace;  Our  Underveloped  Educational  System. 

17U  . 

March 

Humphrey  Calls  For  Major  Change  in  Disarmament 
Policy;  Others  in  Congress  Call  for  Change; 
Foreign  Aid  and  Trade;  ENCLOSURE:  "The  Inside 
Story"  published  by  FCNL 

175 

April 

Should  The  US  Give  Away  H-Bombs?;  Committees 
Review  Aid  Program;  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Court 

176 

May 

Congress:  Unfinished  Business  And  You. 

177 

June 

Senate  Committee  Challenges  Supreme  Court; 
"Religious  Liberty  and  Political  Action"  an 
editorial  by  Wilmer  Cooper;  "The  Inside  Story" 
published  by  FCNL 

178 

July 

Atoms  For  War  Bills  Approved;  Disarmament  Sub¬ 
committee  to  Die;  Summary  of  Current  Legislation 

179 

August 

Emphasis  on  Military  Solutions  Continues. 

180 

September 

Achievements  and  Failures  of  Congress,  1958 

181 

October 

Crisis  in  the  Far  East;  Pro  and  Con  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations 

182 

NoYoaber 

Where  Your  Tax  Dollar  Goes;  Congressional 
Appropriations  Review 

183 

December 

End  Peacetime  Conscription  in  1959 

